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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MEETING 
OF ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 


Tuer Unitarian Sunday-school Society 
‘held a public meeting on the afternoon of 
the 29th of May, at King’s Chapel. The 
attendance was fair and the spirit of the 
meeting excellent. A full report of the 
discussions may be found in the ‘‘ Christian 
Register” of June 14th. 

It is very evident that the ‘ one-lesson 
system” is growing in favor. The testi- 
mony at that meeting was entirely on its 
side. Three things it pretty surely accom- 
plishes. Rightly applied, it awakens a 
fresh interest on the part of the scholars, 
gives vitality to the teachers’ meeting, and 
makes the subjects of the lessons topics 
of conversation in the home. ‘There are, 
besides, incidental advantages which more 
than counteract the few objections that 
may justly be brought against it. 

The topic relating to the ‘‘ Study of 
the Bible” led to an earnest discussion. 
Though there might have been a seeming 
difference of opinion, judging from some 
expressions, yet it was clear that all the 
speakers were meaning about the same 
thing. ‘‘ Teaching the Bible,” ‘ studying 
the Bible,” and such like phrases do not 
mean among Unitarians what they do 
among those Christians who believe in 
the absolute inspiration of the Scriptures. 
With the latter, to study the Bible is not 
only to ascertain what its many writers 
meant to assert, but to receive all that they 
asserted as inspired by the spirit of God. 
Unitarians know that the Bible as a book 
is 2 human production; that its writers 
were all fallible men; that “thus saith 


writer ;”” that it contains errors in fact and 
errors in opinion; that the transcribers 
of the early manuscripts made many mis- 
takes; that translators have not been ex- 
empt from errors. But they know also 
that the Bible is the most important of 
books ; that it contains the grandest utter- 
ances that have ever broken upon human 
ears; that gifted and holy men do some- 
times speak through its pages God-given 
words; that it holds the records of that 
wonderful life which was the raising of the 
human into the divine, and the bringing 
of the divine down into the human; that it 
glows with the deepest revealings of God, 
and points the way to the life eternal. 

Therefore, studying the Bible, as far as 
Unitarians are concerned, is ascertaining 
the character of the book; discriminating 
between what is a transcript of the errors 
of the time and what is eternally true; 
what is the language of human passion and 
what the accents of divine love ; discriminat- 
ing even between what the words some- 
times seem to assert, and the great truth 
that was in the prophet’s soul, which he 
tried to utter and could not fully, because 
there were no words to hold it; and, beyond 
this, the end of the study is the receiving of 
the spirit that inspires, — to manifest itself 
on the divine side in adoration, aspiration, 
communion; on the human, in that charity 
which is greater than faith or hope. 

It is certainly wise to encourage such 
a study of the Bible in all our Sunday 
schools, and the subject is great enough to 
be worthy the attention of the old as well 
as of the young. 

The meeting was a decided success, not 
only in the important ideas presented, but 


the Lord” often means ‘‘thus saith the | in the spirit awakened. 
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WORCESTER COUNTY SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Tus venerable organization, venerable 
among associations of its kind, held its 
thirty-ninth annual meeting at Marlboro’ on 
the 18th of June. Rev. J. H. Wiggin’s well- 
filled church, and the spirited proceedings 
there, were a sure token that the Society 
has lost none of its early love for the Sun- 
day-school cause. J. C. Otis, Esq., of 
Worcester, presided. 

In the morning Rev. George L. Chaney, 
of the Hollis Street Church, Boston, read 
an interesting paper, which he entitled *‘ A 
Few Studies of the Life of Jesus.” It was 
a vivid presentation of the events of his 
life in connection with the places where 
they transpired. As Rev. Mr. Heywood, of 
Hudson, afterwards said, there was a de- 
lightful naturalness in the way Mr. Chaney 
presented his subject, thus bringing Jesus 
within the realm of human experience. 

At Mr. Heywood’s suggestion, the Secre- 
tary of the Sunday-school Society spoke 
of the work of the Society and its needs. 

Rev. James T. Lusk, of Uxbridge, then 
offered the following resolutions, handed 
him, he said, by a lady, but which he fully 
indorsed, and which were unanimously 
passed : — 


Resolved, That in view of the magnitude and 
importance of the work which the Unitarian Sun- 
day-school Society might accomplish with the 
requisite funds, and in view also of the want of 
interest manifested in said Society, we will each 
one of us undertake to stir up a fresh interest in 
at least ten persons; thus furnishing a new illus- 
tration of the old proposition that ten témes one 
is ten. 

Resolved, That we will propose in our parishes 
that they shall adopt the plan of making their 
Sunday-school teachers life-members of the So- 
ciety as fast as practicable. 


In the afternoon officers were elected as 
follows: President, Rev. E. A. Horton, 
of Leominster ; Vice-President, J. C. Otis, 
of Worcester; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Rev. J. T. Lusk, of Uxbridge. 
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The ‘‘ question-box” was then emptied 
of its contents. Some of the questions 
received brief and pointed answers, others 
led to.a lively discussion. The utility of 
the ‘‘question-box” in a Sunday-school 
meeting is clearly established. 

An “‘institute-exercise”” followed. Mr. 
Wiggin, as he does in his own Sunday 
school, brought out the chief points of the 
lesson, — that of ‘‘ Nicodemus” in the June 
series, —and wrote them upon the black- 
board. 

Mr. Kneeland took up the lesson as 
prepared for ‘‘older scholars,” and Mr. 
Lusk followed the ‘‘ outline for advanced 
classes.” 

There was much interest manifested in 
the exercise, and the conversation became 
quite general. The conductors were more 
hardly pressed with questions and sugges- 
tions than is likely to happen in a Sunday- 
school class; and progress — that is, 
progress through the lesson— was some- 
what impeded. The interest, however, 
was all the better kept up to the end. 

Probably very few meetings of this kind 
have been held, in which all the exercises 
had such a practical bearing as in this Wor- 
cester meeting. There was no lack, how- 
ever, of an inspiring influence. It was 
good to be there. 


NORTH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE. 


THE summer session of this Conference, 
held at Ashby on the 17th of June, was 
devoted to Sunday-school interests. Dr. 
J. C. Bartlett, of Chelmsford, presided. 
No time was lost in the transaction of un- 
important business or in the discussion of 
side questions. 

The Secretary of the Sunday-school So- 
ciety was present, by invitation, to present 
his ideas in regard to Sunday-school man- 
agement and purposes. He contended for 
a greater concentration of interest in the 


Sunday school, for more systematic and . 


intelligent teaching. The many speakers 


who followed emphasized, some one point, , 
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some another, and gave the results of their 
experience and thought. 

Rev. C. C. Hussey, of Billerica, was to 
have presented another subject in the after- 
noon. At his suggestion, that subject was 
laid over to another meeting, that the inter- 
esting and profitable discussion of the morn- 
ing might be continued. 

The afternoon meeting was even more 
spirited than the morning. How long the 
interest would have been sustained, it is 
impossible to tell; but, in order not to bur- 
den the good people of Ashby with the care 
of two or three hundred delegates for the 
night, the meeting was obliged to adjourn 
at four o’clock. 

Such a meeting as this at Ashby is one 
of the most encouraging signs of the times. 
One must have sought in vain there for 
any thing that looked like the traditional 
Unitarian coldness, or that intrusive indi- 
viduality that prevents united action. All 
present seemed literally of one heart and 
mind. 

The Secretary of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Rev. R. R. Shippen, was present, and 
was just as emphatic and enthusiastic in 
speaking for the Sunday schools as _ he is 
in speaking for the general cause, whose 
interests he has so much at heart. 


LESSON XXVI. 
OUR COUNTRY. 


Tuts lesson was prepared for the first 
Sunday in July for two reasons. The first 
is, the desirability of special lessons for 
special occasions and circumstances. The 
second is, that some schools are frequently 
prevented from following the regular order 
of the ‘‘ Lessons” from Sunday to Sunday, 
and are obliged to omit some lessons. These 
special lessons can be omitted without any 


' interference with the regular course. 


The lesson is only incidentally concerned 
with geographical facts and historical events. 
Yet to understand the historical event which 
the Fourth of July commemorates, a little 
must be known about the geography and 
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history of our country. Tell the younger 
scholars in simple words the condition and 
extent of the colonies at that time, what 
they sought, and how they united to secure 
the ends they sought. Show what the Dec- 
laration of Independence meant, the moral 
courage required on the part of the dele- 
gates from the colonies to affix their names 
to the ‘‘ Declaration,” and send it out to 
the world. Briefly allude to the war that 
followed before that ‘‘ Declaration” could 
be made good. The older scholars can 
give all this from their reading and study. 
Tell, or bring out, the facts in relation to 
the forming of new States, and explain how 
they are brought into the original family. 


E PLURIBUS UNUM. 


The young scholars are not asked the 
meaning of motto, because if they look into 
Worcester’s Dictionary and read, — ‘A 
sentence prefixed to a work, book, or es- 
say ;” or into Webster’s, and read, — “ An 
apposite sentence or phrase prefixed to an 
essay, poem,” &c., it will tend to obscure 
the really correct idea many of them already 
have. 

In nearly every school-room mottoes are 
suspended from the walls. Mottoes are on 
book-marks, on rings, on seals. Tell the 
scholars of Watt's seal, upon which was 
engraven an eye, with the motto, Observe ; 
and how out of that motto came the per- 
fected steam-engine. Then take up the 
beautiful motto of our country, make it 
understood and its power felt. The one 
made up of the many,—not to be loved 
exclusively in any of its parts, but as a 
whole. 


LOVE OF COUNTRY. 


Start from the home. The roof that 
shelters one family; the love that holds 
all in a common bond. The village, or 
town, or city. Children of either come to 
have a common love. Men and women 
never forget their native town or city. 
The scenery, the schools, the churches, 
the peculiarities, all become so associated 
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with youthful life that they never lose their 
charm. The natives of Portsmouth, N.H., 
living in other places, go home on the 4th, 
to hold a grand celebration. Town celebra- 
tions of that kind are frequent. 

Then the State. Can you find a man 
that does not love his native State? In 
some of the cities are associations of the 
“‘Sons of Maine,” ‘‘Sons of New Hamp- 
shire,” and so on, through the older States. 
People love their adopted States also. The 
State that protects them, in whose govern- 
ment they share, becomes their pride. 

All the States make one grand country. 
From the Gulf of Mexico and Mexico to 
British America, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, the same benign government ex- 
tends over all, and all are clasped together 
in a common bond. The children of St. 
Augustine, Florida, and of Detroit, Mich., 
look up to the same stripes and stars, and 
feel they are of one country. The children 
of Portland, Me., and the children of Port- 
land, Or., thousands of miles apart, attached 
to different cities, to different States, have 
yet one common country, and are one in a 
common love for that country. 

This love of country is natural and right. 
But it must be remembered that inhabitants 
of other countries have this love as intensely 
as we. The Greenlander or Icelander 
loves his snowy and rugged regions, as do 
we our sunny and cultivated land. The feel- 
ing is the same in men everywhere. This 
should lead us to remember that all are 
children of the same Father ; that the earth 
is a common home, lighted and warmed 
over its whole surface by the same sun, and 
subject everywhere to the same moral and 
physical laws. As children of a common 
Father, all should live together in peace, 
respecting each other’s rights, and render- 
ing to each other all needed help. 


DUTIES. 


The different kinds of government may 
be alluded to, for the purpose of showing 
upon what the safety and usefulness of re- 
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publican institutions depend. As the people 
govern, it is necessary that the people be 
intelligent. They must understand the 
theory of their government, the principles 
upon which it is administered, and be ca- 
pable of judging in regard to the effect of 
proposed measures. They must be just, 
lovers of what is right, seeking good ends in 
whatever they do or encourage. It can 


easily be shown what the result must be if 


bad men control the government. 

The difference in the position of the 
scholars, in means of education, in religion, 
in the career before them, than if they were 
inhabitants of some other country, may be 
called out, as a help to an understanding of 
their privileges and consequent duties. To 
be a citizen of a free country is a cause 
for gratitude, but it implies serious duties, 
which cannot be too earnestly inculcated. 


LESSON XXVIII. 
THE WATER OF LIFE. 


Tue direct route from Judea to Galilee 
lay through Samaria. There was another 
route sometimes taken by the Jews, which 
avoided Samaria. But this lay mostly east 
of the Jordan, and was considerably longer. 

Jesus now takes the shortest route. He 
passes along the highlands of Judea with 
his disciples, and descends the declivity 
into the vale of Shechem about the middle 
of his second day’s journey. Before reach- 
ing the city, they come to Jacob’s Well. 
Jesus sits down by the well to rest, while 
the disciples go to the city to purchase 
food. The scene around him is one of the 
most beautiful in Palestine. The valley is 
exceedingly fertile. Farther on is the city 
of Shechem; on the north rises Ebal, nine 
hundred feet above the valley; and on the 
south, Gerizim, to about the same height. 
These mountains are more than three thour 
sand feet above the level of the sea. On 
the east stretches out a cultivated plain, 
green with the new corn. 


He is now in. 
the heart of Samaria, resting at the base » 
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of its sacred mountain, — by the well that 
once belonged to Jacob, whom the Samari- 
tans also claimed as their ancestor. The 
scenes around him are associated with some 
of the most interesting events in Jewish 
history. Does he recall these events? Is 
his heart stirred with the old memories and 
the revealing of new truth? 


THE SAMARITANS. 


It will be recollected that at the death 
of Solomon his kingdom was divided. Re- 
hoboam reigned over Judah and Benjamin, 
and Jeroboam over the other ten tribes. 
The kingdoms are known as Judah and 
Israel. Jeroboam at first made Shechem 
his capital, but afterwards the city of Sa- 
maria became the capital of Israel. It 
would seem, from allusions in the Books 
of Kings, that the name Samaria was some- 
times applied to this whole kingdom. 

Israel soon became reduced in extent. 
A portion of its territory was probably 
absorbed in Judah, —that of the tribes of 
Simeon and Dan. It will be seen by refer- 
ence to 1 Chron. v. 26, and 2 Kings xv. 
29, that the kings of Assyria invaded the 
kingdom, and carried away some of the 
tribes into captivity. In B.c. 721, Shal- 
maneser, King of Assyria, conquered what 
remained of the kingdom, and carried away 
its inhabitants into captivity. Thus the 
kingdom established by Jeroboam came to 
an end. 

A question has arisen, important in its 
bearing upon the origin of the Samaritans, 
whether Shalmaneser utterly cleared the 
land of its Israelite inhabitants or not. 
The authorities are about equally divided. 
Good arguments are brought forward to 
show an absolute clearance; good argu- 
ments, also, to show that the old and 
feeble, the less desirable portion of the 
population, must have been left behind. 
A foreign population was afterwards 
brought in to occupy the cities of Israel. 
(2 Kings xvii. 24.) Since that time, the 
inhabitants of this province have been 
known as Samaritans. These Samaritans, 
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then, were either a mixed people, Jews 
and foreigners, or all foreigners, according 
to the theory adopted in regard to the de- 
population of Israel. 

The Samaritans, the new-comers into 
the land, were idolaters. They suffered 
from the incursions of beasts of prey. This 
was taken as a token of the displeasure of 
the Lord. Their condition being made 
known to the King of Assyria, he sent unto 
them a captive priest to teach them how to 
worship the true God. 

In s.c. 587, Nebuchadnezzar utterly 
destroys Jerusalem and its Temple, and 
carries its inhabitants captive to Babylon. 
Upon the return of the Jews from captivity, 
the Samaritans ask to be permitted to join 
with them in rebuilding their Temple at 
Jerusalem, claiming that they are of the 
same religion. The Jews refuse to re- 
ceive their aid. This seems to have been 
the beginning of the feud between the two 
peoples. After this, the Samaritans oppose 
the Jews, and put all the difficulties in the 
way of their rebuilding possible. ‘The dis- 
like between the two nations steadily in- 
creased. 

In B.c. 409, Manasseh, a Jewish priest, 
was expelled from Jerusalem by Nehemiah, 
for an illegal marriage. He took refuge 
with the Samaritans, and obtained permis- 
sion from the Persian king to build a 
temple for them on Mount Gerizim. The 
temple was built, and Gerizim became the 
rival of Mount Moriah. This intensified 
the feeling of the Jews against the Samari- 
tans, and the animosity between the two 
nations grew more virulent. 

The Samaritans annoyed the Jews in all 
possible ways, and the Jews were not slow 
in repaying the Samaritans in contempt and 
hate. The Samaritan was outside the pale 
of the law, and could not, through any 


-process of conversion, be received as a 


proselyte into the Jewish field. Any thing 
he had touched was unclean. Language 
could go no farther in contemptuous re- 
proach than ‘‘ Thou art a Samaritan, and 
hast a devil!” 
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The Samaritan temple was destroyed by 
the Jews under John Hyrcanus in B.c. 
129. There is no evidence that it was ever 
rebuilt. Probably only the ruins of the 
temple were on Gerizim in the time of 
Jesus; but the mountain was yet sacred, 
and is to this day. The Samaritans now 
number about two hundred, and each year 
they still ascend Gerizim to sacrifice their 
passover. 

The Samaritans accepted, of the Jewish 
sacred books, only the Pentateuch. ‘This 
they boasted of observing better than the 
Jews themselves. The Samaritan Penta- 
teuch is a document of great antiquity and 
interest. Miss Rogers, in ‘* Domestic 
Life in Palestine,” gives a very inter- 
esting account of the Samaritans at Nab- 
lis, —their synagogue, Pentateuch, and 
customs. 


JACOB’S WELL. 


The same book mentioned above de- 
scribes the present condition of this well 
more satisfactorily than do most others. 
The well is about two miles east of Nablus. 
Whether Jacob actually dug it or not, may 
be uncertain; but there is very little doubt 
in regard to its being the very well called 
Jacob’s, by which Jesus sat, and talked 
with the Samaritan woman. Its depth has 
usually been given as one hundred and five 
feet. A measurement made a few years 
ago showed it to be seventy-five feet deep. 


It had become partially filled up, and con-| 


tained no water. Probably its original 
depth was ten or fifteen feet more than 
that. The statement in Mr. Sears’s 
‘‘Heart of Christ,” ‘thirty-five feet,” is 
manifestly wrong. ‘‘ Yards” was prob- 
ably intended. 

Why a well, nine feet in diameter, 
should be dug so deep through lime-stone 
rock, when springs abound at a short dis- 
tance, is a question more easily asked than 
answered. But it was dug; and the reason 
given is, that the springs were in the pos- 
session of a neighboring tribe, and Jacob 
wished to have a well of his own. 
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SYCHAR. 


This name does not occur in the Old 
Testament. It is supposed by some to be 
a nickname given to Shechem, on account 
of the reputation of its inhabitants for 
drunkenness. The word means drunken. 
It is implied that the Jews called Shechem 
the ‘“‘ drunken city.” 

Nablis occupies the site of Shechem. 
Its distance from the well has been noticed. 
There is a difficulty in regard to the wo- 
man’s coming so far for water, when there 
was an abundant supply much nearer. This 
difficulty is partially removed by supposing 
that Shechem extended farther east, and 
that Sychar was a village in the suburbs 
much nearer the well. 

There is some reason for thinking that 
Sychar might have been a village distinct 
from Shechem. Dr. Thompson (The Land 
and the Book, vol. m1. 206) says: ‘‘ If we 
admit the identity of the present well of 
Jacob with that mentioned by John, there 
can be but little doubt that Sychar was a 
small Samaritan town not far from that 
spot; and there is a village north of it, now 
called Aschar. ‘This is so like John’s Sy- 
char that I feel inclined to adopt it.” 


THE CONVERSATION. 


As Jesus sits by the well, a woman from 
the village approaches, bearing her water- 
jar upon her head. She sees him, and by 
his dress recognizes him as a Jew. Of 
course they will take no notice of each 
other. The woman will quietly fill her 
water-jar, and go back to the village. But 
no: to the great surprise of the woman, this 
Jew asks her for water. It was not un- 
common for a woman to give drink to the 
thirsty from her jar, if such approached the 
well or spring where she was drawing water ; 
but an unheard-of occurrence that a Jew 
should ask drink of a Samaritan. She could 
not help expressing her surprise. 

But Jesus was above all prejudices of 
race and sect or condition. The woman 
before him was not only a Samaritan, but 
one of the lower class in society and mo- 
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rality. Still, he will reach her heart, and 
she who came for water from Jacob’s well 
shall drink of that water which is the river 
of life flowing from the throne of God, and 
which shall be in those who drink a well of 
water springing up to everlasting life. But 
as yet the woman knows not the needs of 
the spirit. She does not understand the 
reply of Jesus; thinks, perhaps, that he is 
not in earnest. So she answers in an off- 
hand, pert way: ‘‘ Sir, you have nothing to 
draw with, and the well is deep; how can 
you get that living water of which you 
speak?” Remember it is only a Jew she 
sees before her. Her experience of Jewish 
arrogance leads her to expect it in him: so 
she goes on in a contemptuous tone, “ Art 
thou greater than our father Jacob?” 

It is true_she overstates the case. Hardly 
in any sense could Jacob be said to be the 
father of the Samaritans. The well was in 
their hands, but not as an inheritance from 
Jacob. Her answer would have inflamed 
a common Jew to madness. Her claiming 
for the low, despised, hated Samaritans his 
great ancester Jacob for their father would 
have been more than he could have en- 
dured. But Jesus paid no attention to her 
absurd claims. He answers calmly and 
persuasively, ‘‘ Whosoever drinketh of this 


water shall thirst again; but whosoever | 


drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst.” 

The woman feels a mysterious influence 
from his words and tones and look. But 
she answers lightly as before, ‘‘ Give me of 
this water, that I thirst not, neither come 
hither to draw.” 

Jesus changes his tone, and abruptly says, 
‘Go, call thy husband.” He will have her 
serious attention. He gets it now. She is 
somewhat abashed, but boldly answers, 
‘*T have no husband.” She spoke more 
truly than she meant. Jesus shows the 
truth of her words to her shame. Her spirit 
is subdued. How came this Jew to know 
the facts of her life? She jumps to the con- 
clusion that he is no ordinary Jew, but a 
prophet, 
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THE LIVING WATER. 


A little boy drew a picture. He sketched 
a house, and about the house were various 
wells. At one well he drew a horrid being, 
whom he called the devil, and at the other 
wells angels. When asked to explain the 
picture, he said that one well contained the 
waters of wickedness, and the devil tried to 
get everybody that came to the house to 
drink from that well. But he could not 
get many to come to his well, because the 
angels drew them to their wells, where they 
could drink the waters of truth and good- 
ness and purity. 

If a little boy can work out such an idea 
as that with his pencil, and put it in words, 
there will be but little difficulty in leading 
young scholars to understand what Jesus 
meant by the ‘‘living water.” Let the 
lesson draw young and old to drink of the 
living fountain of pure waters, — the waters 
of truth, love, and holiness. These quicken 
the spirit, and well up within to everlasting 
life. 


“Came north, and south, and east, and west, 
Four sages to a mountain crest, 
Each pledged to search the wide world round 
Until the wondrous well be found. 
Before a crag they took their seat, 
Pure, bubbling waters at their feet. 
One quickly said, ‘ This well is mean, 
Too petty for a village green; ’ 
Another said, ‘So small and dumb, 
From the earth’s centre can it come?’ 
The third, ‘ This water is not rare; 
It is not bright, but pale as air;’ 
The fourth, ‘ Great crowds I thought to see: 
Around the true well these must be.’ 
They rose and left the mountain crest, 
One north, one south, one east, one west ; 
O’er many seas and deserts wide, 
They wandered thirsting till they died. 
But simple shepherds by the mountain dwell, 
And dip their pitchers in the wondrous well.’’ 


LESSON XXIX. 
TRUE WORSHIP. 


THE woman, surprised at the knowledge 
of Jesus, and believing that it came to him 
in no ordinary way, finds that she is deal- 
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ing with a different person from what she 
supposed, one who can speak with authority. 


Her next statement refers to the great sub- 
ject of dispute between the Samaritans and 


the Jews. It may be she cares more to 
draw his attention away from herself than 
for the subject she has broached. But her 
subsequent conduct seems to prove that she 
had become impressed with the character 
and words of Jesus. 

How strange it seems that here, by a 
well-side, Jesus utters to a narrow-minded, 
and by no means a pure-hearted woman, 
those deep, grand words, —true then, true 
to-day, and true for ever. His answer 
implied that the Jews worshipped more 
intelligently than the Samaritans; that the 
Jewish conception of God was in the right 
direction, and would elevate and make pure 
the lives of men. It would save them from 
idolatry, from sensuality, from all forms of 
wickedness. But this was nothing as far 
as Gerizim or Mt. Moriah was concerned. 
The place is nothing, the forms are nothing : 
‘‘God is a spirit; and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth.” 

These words the woman could not com- 
prehend. They affected her; but she could 
only say that by and by the ‘‘ Messias” 
would come who would reveal all things. 
Jesus, out of his deep consciousness of God, 
and the possession of His truth, could say, 
“‘T that speak to thee am he.” The 
woman had, doubtless, used the term in a 
vague sense. She had the general belief 
that one was to come who would settle all 
difficulties, and to whom all would submit. 
The reply of Jesus had reference to the 
thought in her mind, that the Messias could 
tell her all things. The Messias, the Christ, 
the Anointed, could not mean the same to 
Jesus as to the woman. 


WORSHIP. 


The original meaning of this word is given 
in the lesson. From this meaning the schol- 
ars may be led up to what it means in 
religious language. A superior and worthy 
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person receives homage from his inferiors. 
This homage is expressive of his superiority 
and worthiness. From men to a man this 
homage must be expressed in an outward 
way. Sometimes it is in compliance with 
established forms, sometimes from a sudden 
impulse. Cornelius prostrated himself and 
rendered homage to Peter, awed by his 
power. ‘Thomas prostrated himself before 
Jesus, because of the surprising revelation 
made to him. Worship, in its original 
sense, means taking a certain attitude of 
body before men. It is expressive of in- 
feriority on the part of the worshipper. It 
is like saying, I am your servant, do what 
you please with me. It was natural that 
God should be worshipped in the same way. 
To ‘the Jew, to the Samaritan, God was in 
a certain place as he was nowhere else. In 
that place he must be worshipped. So the 
Jew bowed himself towards the Temple, 
and the Samaritan towards Gerizim, wher- 
ever each might be. Worship, therefore, 
came to be associated with place, and was 
in the doing of certain things. 

Jesus saw the falseness of all this. ‘‘ God 
is a spirit.” He is not in one place more 
than another. He does not regard the 
attitude of the body, but the attitude of the 
soul. He is truly worshipped in the love 
and reverence of the heart. The waiting 
of the soul upon him, the bending of the 
spirit to his holy influences, is the worship 
he seeks. Not formal prayers, but the 
longings of the soul for righteousness rise 
up to him as sweet incense; not offerings 
to be burnt upon altars of sacrifice, but 
kindly deeds to men are acceptable in his 
sight. 

The influence that comes in certain places 
from association may be noticed. The place 
where one retires habitually to meditate 
comes to have an influence upon the mind 
that disposes it to meditation. Certain 
forms used in sincere worship may come 
to have power in awakening devotional 
feelings, and quickening to a reverent and 
loving life. Ritual worship is not neces- 
sarily to be condemned, but is nothing in 
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itself only as it helps to spiritual worship. 
The Jews thought more of the outward 
form than of the spirit. Ritualism has a 
tendency to such a result. But, on the 
other hand, the absence of forms is too often 
the absence of the spirit. 


LESSON XXX. 
DOING THE FATHER’S WILL. 


WuHeEn the disciples returned from the 
village, they were struck with surprise. It 
was contrary to custom for a man to talk 
with a woman in a public place, and here 
was Jesus talking with a woman, and a Sa- 
maritan woman. 

They said nothing, however. They had 
come to respect their Master too much to 
question him in regard to his proceedings. 
Their silence-was expressive of their hom- 
age to his character. They had got over 
their prejudices enough to go into a Samar- 
itan city to purchase food, —food which 
would have been an abomination to a Phari- 
saic Jew. To such any thing that a Samar- 
itan had touched was as swine’s flesh. But 
they were hardly prepared for such a dis- 
regard of custom as they now witnessed. 
Their expressions of surprise to each other 
as they approached can easily be imagined. 

The woman is so moved by what Jesus 
has said to her that, forgetful of her errand 
to the well, she hastens to the city, and 
calls upon the men to come out and see 
the man who has told her every thing that 
ever she did. Is not he the Christ? There 
is some exaggeration in her speech. Jesus 
had so surprised her by telling her some 
things, that she felt he knew all things. In 
her excitement she spoke as if he had told 
her all things. 

As soon as she had departed, the disciples 
produce the food they had purchased, and 
invite Jesus to partake. But no: his hun- 
ger is gone. There is something more 
important than eating. These disciples 
must have their lesson. ‘‘I have meat to 
eat that ye know not of.” What! Has 
anybody brought him any thing to eat? 
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His disciples are puzzled. They can think 
only of natural food. They hit as wide of 
the mark in comprehending him as did the 
Life with Jesus is not meat and 
drink. ‘‘ My meat is to do the will of him 
that sent me, and to finish his work.” He 
looks out upon the corn-fields, fresh with 
young corn, and exclaims, ‘‘Say not ye 
there are four months, and then cometh 
harvest?” This was in allusion to the 
common saying that harvest would come 
four months after sowing. Then turning in 
the direction of the people who are flocking 
to him from the village, he adds, Look! 
There are the fields. See, they ‘‘ are white 
already to harvest!” 

The precise connection of what follows 
is not seen at the first glance. Evidently 
what is reported is but a condensation of 
what Jesus said. There is strong proba- 
bility that the Evangelist was influenced 
in his form of statement by what occurred 
afterwards. As in verse 38, ‘‘I sent you 
to reap.” The disciples had not then been 
sent to fields of labor. 

The idea in verse 36 seems to be that in 
the spiritual field the reaper gathers that 
which administers to his soul’s life as in the 
natural field that which supports his bodily 
life. Here, too, there is less distinction 
between sower and reaper, and both can 
rejoice together. The sower in the natural 
field may pass away and leave the harvest 
for another; but in the spiritual field the 
sower finds his harvest in the very sowing 
of the seed. The doing of the work as- 
signed, whether sowing or reaping, is the 
soul’s life. The saying is true, One soweth, 
and another reapeth. Iam sowing the seed. 
I shall send you to reap the results of my 
sowing. Others have labored, and you are 
now entering into their labors. 

In the spiritual field there is no waiting 
for the harvest. -It is always ready for the 
reaper. The seed sown in the woman’s 
heart has already germinated. See the 
crowd coming to be gathered into the fold 
of God. 

Jesus tarried with the Samaritans at their 


woman. 
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request two days. Of his words and deeds 
among them we have no record. But many 
believed on him, not because of the wo- 
man’s word, but because they had heard 
his word and felt its power. 


DOING. 


Impress it upon the scholars that it was 
the doing of the will of God that Jesus 
referred to as ‘‘meat.” He could let nothing 
interfere with that doing. Physical hunger 
was forgotten when there was work to 
be done for God. Life is activity. Bodily 
life may be manifested in various ways; 
intellectual life, in other ways; spiritual 
life, in working for God by doing good to 
men. 


PLYMOUTH COUNTY SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Tue annual meeting of this Society at 
Cohassett. on the 25th of June, was well 
attended. There was no essay or address. 
The whole time was given to the discussion 
of practical matters in relation to Sunday 
schools. The President, Ezra Kingman, 
of East Bridgewater, spoke earnestly of 
the importance of the interests they had 
come to consider, and H. C. Harding, of 
Hingham, the Secretary, read an interest- 
ing and instructive report. This report 
and the ‘‘ question-box” furnished the 
themes for the forenoon discussion. The 
Orthodox and the Methodist minister of the 
place entered into the spirit of the meeting, 
and added to its usefulness by giving the 
results of their experience. 

The Secretary of the Unitarian Sunday- 
school Society spoke of the advantages 
of the ‘‘ one-lesson system.” That system, 
Reference Books for teachers, and Sunday- 
school concerts were the: principal topics 
considered in the afternoon session. A 
grand spirit was manifested throughout the 
whole meeting, and good results will flow 
from it in the Sunday schools. 

Rev. Mr. Osgood’s Society prepared 
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a collation in the Town Hall, where two 
of three hundred delegates sat down to 
bountifully supplied and handsomely served 
tables. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: President, I. N. Nutter, of 
East Bridgewater; Vice-Presidents, Rev. 
Joseph Osgood, of Cohassett, and H. A. 
Turner, of South Scituate; Secretary and 
Treasurer, N. T. Soule, of South Hing- 
ham. 


GENERAL CULTURE FOR 
TEACHERS. 


You will need to have at your command 
a greater store of general knowledge. The 
facts of history, both sacred and profane; 
of science, both physical and social; of 
biography, geography, and geology, to 
which the religious teacher has oftentimes 
to refer, will be much more familiar to the 
children which the Sabbath-school teacher 
in a few years hence will have to teach than 
they are to the children he teaches now. 
Consequently, it will be well if you endeavy- 
or to prepare yourselves for this change. 
Give attention to reading; get information 
from all available sources; accumulate it, 
that you may keep in advance of your 
classes in knowledge; for knowledge is 
power, and in the possession of it is an 
ever-flowing fountain of influence. As the 
Duke of Wellington once said about it: 
‘Light weight, sir, light weight, but it’s a 
very heavy weapon.” 

Rey. W. O. Lilley. 


THE LESSONS AT JACOB'S 
WELL. 


Watrer.— THE SprriruaL Lire. 


Worsure. — The spiritual life in its rela- 
tion to God; or, THE SOUL’s WAITING UPON 
Gop. 


Merar.— The spiritual life in its mani- 
festation towards men; or, SERVING GoD 
IN THE WORLD. 
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THE “SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS.” 


We commenced their use on the third 
Sunday in December, and we found enough 
in the Old Testament lessons to keep us 
busy through the winter and early spring. 
Our interest in Old Testament history has 
received a fresh impetus. From the typical 
men, whose lives have been presented to 
us, we have learned how much alike is 
human nature in every age. 

Abraham, the Father of the Faithful and 
the Friend of God (grand titles of nobility 
these); Moses, the Egyptian Priest, the 
exiled patriot, the stern law-giver, and the 
patient leader; Joshua, the warrior-judge ; 
Samvel, the mother’s boy, high-priest, 
prophet, king-maker; David, the King, the 
man able to make out of a horde of petty 
tribes a nation to be feared and respected, 
— David, the ‘‘Sweet Singer of Israel,” 
whose songs will live while the human race 
endures, — David, the man whose strange 
inconsistancies of character excite by turns 
our admiration and our contempt ; Solomon, 
most magnificent of kings, so noble in his 
youth, so debased in his age, so hopeful in 
the first flush of manhood, so hopeless in 
the age that might have developed the con- 
summate flower of that early manhood ; soall 
but omnipotent in ruling others, so utterly 
incapable of ruling himself, — have not all 
these taught us lessons ‘‘ profitable for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness ” ? 

And when we came to Isaiah, with his 
sublime imagery, clothed in words whose 
majestic tones have inspired the music of 
the centuries, and found no more those end- 
less rules and ceremonial obligations, we 
felt that the nation was no longer in its 
earliest childhood : it could do without those 
minute specifications concerning the letter 
of the law, for it had read deeper into its 
spirit. 

We have had a glimpse of the early 
civilizations of the world. Egypt, Chaldea, 
Assyria, Babylon, Persia, Greece, and 
Rome, have each in turn demanded tribute 
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in the haughty consciousness of their power ; 
while the Supreme, Eternal Ruler of the 
Universe has been demanding from them, 
all unconsciously, with infinite patience but 
with inevitable exactness, a more enduring 
tribute, that has had untold influence in 
moulding the character of this Jewish 
people. 


Miss V. J. Warren in Brighton 
* Sunday-school Report.” 


BIBLE LANGUAGE UNRECOG- 
NIZED. 


‘“‘ Soon after Chief Justice Chase, then 
a Whig, assumed the gubernatorial chair in 
Ohio, he issued his proclamation appointing 
a Thanksgiving Day. To make sure of be- 
ing Orthodox, the Governor composed his 
proclamation almost exclusively of passages 
from the Bible, which he did not designate 
as quotations, presuming that every one 
would recognize them, and admire the fit- 
ness of the words as well as his taste in 
their selection. The proclamation meeting 
the eyes of a Democratic editor, he pounced 
at once upon it; declaring he had read it 
before; couldn’t say exactly where, — but 
he would take his oath that it was down- 
right plagiarism from beginning to end. 
That would have been a pretty fair joke; 
but the next day the Whig editor came 
out valiantly in defence of the Governor, 
pronounced the charge false and libellous, 
and challenged any man living to produce 
one single line of the proclamation that ever 
had appeared in print before.” 


WAIT NOT FOR GREAT OPPOR- | 
TUNITIES. 


Ir we rest our arm until we can strike a 
heavy blow, we shall wait in vain. Inaction 
destroys the power to act. Just so with 
our spiritual being. If we wait until we 
can do something very good or very great, 
the opportunity will never come. A thou- 
sand kind words, meantime, will be unsaid ; 
a thousand little deeds of kindness and 
human charity will be left undone, and we 
shall gradually become cold and selfish, 
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until both desire and ability will fail us, for 
the great work which we had anticipated, 
as the crown and glory of our life. The 
commonplaces of to-day will make to-mor- 
row luminous or a blank. “Thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will make 


thee ruler over many things.” 
Selected. 


DO NOT TEACH TOO MUCH. 


Tue thoughtful, studious teacher will 
often find himself embarrassed by the great 
variety and richness of truth contained in the 
lesson. To attempt to develop it all within 
the limits usually allotted to it would only 
result in a failure to develop any thing 
aright. » 

Pursuing the exhausted method, just as 
the teacher begins to warm up in his work, 
and the subject to open to his view, the 
tap of the Superintendent’s bell smites to 
his ear and heart, and there he is obliged 
to leave the lesson lying all in heaps, with 
nothing brought to perfection. Don’t say 
every thing that can be said. Don’t under- 
take to teach every thing that can be learned 
from the lesson. Select your starting-point, 
your line of march, your goal; and with 


your eye steadily fixed on it, press to it. 
The Baptist Teacher. 


A HINT TO THE TEACHER. 


A SPpanIsH artist was once employed to 
paint ‘‘ The Last Supper.” It was his ob- 
ject to throw all the sublimity of his art 
into the figure and countenance of the Lord 
Jesus; but he put on the table in the fore- 
ground some chased cups, the workman- 
ship of which was exceedingly beautiful. 
When his friends came to see the picture 
on the easel, every one said, ‘‘ What beauti- 
ful cups!” ‘‘ Ah!” said he, ‘‘I have made 
a mistake: these cups divert the eyes of 
the spectator from the Lord, to whom I 
wished to direct the attention of the ob- 
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server.” And he forthwith took up his 
brush and blotted them from the canvas, 
that the strength and vigor of the chief 
object might be prominently seen and ob- 
served. 


‘¢ Wuar recesses of the human soul can- 
not be reached by the flood-tide of God?” 


“T wixt not let Thee go except Thou 
bless me.” 


““THaT which is read to-day, for want of 
arrangement or association, is forgotten to- 
morrow.” 


‘Bur this I say, brethren, the time is 
short.” — 1 Cor. vii. 29. 


“Every teacher,” says Herder, ‘‘ must 
have his own method; he must have created 
it with intelligence for himself, otherwise 
he will not be successful.” 


‘* TRUTH is as impossible to be soiled by 
any outward touch as the sunbeam.” 


‘* Time is indeed a precious boon, 
But with the boon a task is given; 
The heart must learn its duty well, 
To man on earth, to God in heaven.” 
Miss Cook. 


“My well is bitter; cast therein the tree, 
That sweet henceforth its brackish waves may be.” 
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LESSON XXVII.—OUR COUNTRY. 


Sunday, July 6. 


“ And I will make of thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, and make thy name 
great; and thou shalt be a blessing.” — GENESIS xii. 2. 


“Lord of the universe! shield us and guide us, 
Trusting thee always, through shadow and sun! 
Thou hast united us— who shall divide us? 
Keep us, oh, keep us, the Many in One.’’ 


a 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


What is the name of our country ? 

What is its motto? 

[EZ pluribus unum. It is a Latin phrase, and 
means, Of many one ; that is, many united into one. | 

How many States are united into the one great 
State we call our country ? 

(When the Union was first formed, there were 
thirteen States. Now there are thirty-seven. | 

Which State do you live in? 

Do you love your home better than other homes ? 

Your town or city, better than other towns and 
Cities ? 

Your State better than other States ? 

What can the people of all the States love alike ? 

How far apart are New York and San Francisco? 

[About twenty-five hundred miles. ] 


Do the children of these two cities live in the 
same country ? 

Is it not good to feel that we all have the same 
great country to love? 

What reasons can you think of why we should 
love our country ? 

Should we not, also, love other countries, and 
be glad to have them prosper? 

Of whom are the people of all countries the chil- 
dren ? 

Does He wish to have them live together in 
peace, and be helpful to each other ? 

How can little children best serve their country ? 

[By learning to love what is good, and getting 
in the way of always doing right, that they may 
be sure to grow up good men and women? | 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


What was done on the 4th of July, 1776? 

What was necessary that the declaration then 
made should become a reality ? 

Has all the freedom that men possess come 
through struggle? 

Ought that to make us prize freedom more? 

What is the difference between a monarchical 
and a republican government ? 

Do you think that a republican government 
. like ours would be best for all countries? 

What is necessary on the part of the people to 
the success of a republican government ? 


What would make our government still more 
successful ? 

What is meant by religious freedom ? 

Do you regard it as a blessing ? 

Is it enjoyed fully in all countries ? 

What privileges do you enjoy that you would 
not enjoy if you were an inhabitant of Russia? 

Do privileges imply duties ? 

What does our country ask of all its young 
people ? 

What duties will devolve upon you as citi- 
zens ? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


Republican institutions rest upon the intelligence and virtue of the people; dangers to be appre- 
hended from ignorance, a low standard of morality, concentrated wealth in unscrupulous hands; the 
young to be rightly educated and trained for the duties of citizenship. 
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LESSON XXVIII.— THE WATER OF LIFE. 
Sunday, July 13. 


[Conversation with the Samaritan woman.— JOHN iv. 5-15.] 


“If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” — JOHN Vii. 37. 


“We ask of thee the gift of God, 
Pure water from the vital flood, 
To cure our feverish thirst of sin, 
A well of water deep within.” 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


What province did Jesus have to go through in 
going from Judea to Galilee? 

[John iv. 4.] 

Were the Jews and Samaritans on friendly 
terms ? 

{No; they disliked each other very much. ] 

To what city did Jesus come? 

How was it situated ? 

[In a beautiful valley between two mountains. ] 

What names had these mountains ? 

[E’-bal and Ger’-i-zim. The G pronounced as 
in get.] 

What well was near the city ? 

Who was Jacob? 

While Jesus was resting at this well, who came ? 

What did he ask of her? 

Why did he ask this ? 

[He was thirsty, and had nothing to drink from. 
She could Jet him drink from her jar.] 

Is it the body that needs water, or the spirit ? 


Does the spirit need any thing to keep it truly 
alive? 

Was this woman leading a good life? 

[No; Jesus saw that she needed to know about 


| God and learn to love him. ] 


What would he have given her? 

Did he use the words “living water ’’ in their 
common sense ? 

Did she understand him ? 

If you are made glad and strong in your love of 
God by what Jesus gives you, is it the same to 
your spirit as drinking water when you are 
thirsty is to your body ? 

If you drink water, does the effect last long? 

If your spirit drinks in the love of truth and 
holiness that was in Jesus, will its influence soon 
pass away ? 

Willit live and increase evenif your body dies? 

Repeat the 14th verse. 

Do you now see what that means ? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


What place mentioned in the Old Testament 
was Sychur supposed to be? : 

(Gen. xxxiii. 18, 19; Josh. xxiv. 82. Sychar 
might have been an outlying village of Shechem. } 

Can Jacob’s well be identified ? 

[Yes; travellers agree in regard to its site at 
the foot of Mount Gerizim.] 

Why was Jesus alone at this well? 

Why was the woman who came for water sur- 
prised at his request ? 

How did she know him to be a Jew? 

What answer did Jesus make to her question ? 

He sought to turn her attention from real or 
material water to what? 

How did the woman understand him? 

What people find it difficult to understand the 
deeper and more spiritual sense of words. 

What did the Jews mean by “ living water’? 

[They meant water in running springs or wells, 


to distinguish it from water stored in cisterns or 
reservoirs. } 

What did Jesus mean ? 

{Divine truth; or, rather, that influence from 
God that awakens and sustains the spiritual life 
in men. ] 

That would be in the soul like what? 

Are worldly or sensual gratifications lasting, or 
do they exhaust themselves ? 

They may be likened to what water? 

As heavenly or spiritual gratifications have an 
ever-continuing and fresh life in the soul, what 
water may represent them ? 

Read Jeremiah ii. 18. The Israelites were then 
worshipping idols. How do},you understand the 
verse ? 

Repeat the 1st and 17th verses of Rev. xxii. 
Remember the language is metaphorical. What 
idea is conveyed to you? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The circumstances attending the conversation; the turn 


as a symbol; the sensual life; the spiritual. 


given to it characteristic of Jesus; water 


. 
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LESSON XXIX.— TRUE WORSHIP. 
Sunday, July 20. 


[Conversation continued. — JOHN iv. 19-26.] 


“But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship the~ 
Father in spirit and in truth: for the Father seeketh such to worship him.” — JouN iv. 23. 


“ From every place below the skies, 
The grateful song, the fervent prayer, 
The incense of the heart, may rise 
To heaven, and find acceptance there.” © 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


What led the woman to suppose that Jesus was 
a prophet? 


Did this imply that men would worship in 
other places, and that the place was of no ac- 


[Because he seemed to know the circumstances | count ? 


of her private life.] 

What did she mean by “prophet ”’ ? 

[One to whom God had made known the 
truth. ] 

What was one great cause of dispute between 
the Jews and the Samaritans? 

[ Which had the true place of worship.] 

Where was the Temple of the Jews? 

Where did the Samaritans worship ? 

{On Mount Gerizim. When the woman said 
“this mountain,’’ she pointed at Gerizim. 


What did the woman men by “ worship”? ? 

[The services of the Temple. ] 

What can you recall of those services ? 

What may we call such worship ? 

{Outward worship. It was doing things that 
could be seen. ] 

Repeat verse 24. 

As a spirit, where may we think God to be? 

Is it any matter, then, where we worship Him? 

What is worshipping ‘in spirit and in truth’? ? 

[Reverencing and loving God in the heart. 


Did the woman want Jesus to say which was |The truth of our worship will be shown in our 


the right place? 
How did Jesus answer? [Verse 21.] 


obedience to Him.] 
Ought we all thus to worship Him? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


What was it convinced the woman of the 
superior character of Jesus? 

What did she seek to know of him? 

What is the meaning of worship? 

[The word in its derivation is worth-ship, and 
means the state of being worthy. ] 

You read that men “ worshipped’? Jesus, that 
“Cornelius fell down and worshipped Peter;” 
what is meant? f 

[That they bowed very low, even prostrating 
themselves to the ground, as is still the custom in 
Eastern countries before rulers and men of great 
worth. ] 

What did such an act, when sincere, express? 

[The worshipper’s sense of the greatness, or 
worthiness, of the man before whom he prostrated 
himselt.] 

Might it not be done in mockery ? 

[Mark xv. 19.] 

Were these prostrations, these marks of high 


consideration and esteem, supposed to be accept- 
able to the men who received them ? 

Do you suppose something of the same idea 
was connected with the worship of God ? 

In what did the worship of the Jews and Sama- 
ritans consist ? 

n ee did Jesus say in regard to the worship of 
od 

Is true worship in the outward acts, or in the 
inward feeling? 

May joining in outward acts of worship be 
helpful in bringing the inward feeling ? 

Can the spirit of true worship be in our daily 
lives, in our work and play, as in our church ser- 
vices? © 

What did Jesus declare himself? 

' Did he use this term in the same sense the 
woman did, or in a more spiritual sense, as he did 
the word water? 

How do you understand him ? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, 


Worship; Jewish and Samaritan; ritual; spiritual; how far forms are helpful. 
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LESSON XXX.— DOING THE FATHER’S WILL. 
Sunday, July 27. 


[Jesus still at the well. His word to his disciples, —JouN iv. 27-42.] 


“And did all eat the same spiritual meat; and did all drink the same spiritual 


drink,’’ —1 Cor. x. 2, 3. 


“ Thine inward teachings make me know, 
The mysteries of redeeming, lqve, 


The emptiness of vhings below, 
» The excellence of things above.” 
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FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


What is said of the disciples on their return 
from the city ? ; 

What did the woman do? 

Was what she told in the city literally true? __ 

[Jesus told her some things that she had done, 
but not every thing. ] 

Are you sometimes tempted when telling what 
has happened, to make it seem more than it really 
was? 

Is it a good plan to be careful to be correct in 
our statements ? 

What did Jesus say (verse 32) when his disciples 
asked him to ext? 

What did they think? 

Did you ever get so earnest in doing any thing 
as to forget that you were hungry ? 

What did Jesus say (verse 34) that his meat 
was? 

[Here, as in many places in the New Testa- 
ment, meat denotes any thing to be eaten; that 
is, food.] 


- Does your body require food just the same when 
you do your duty as when you do not? 
Does doing your duty strengthen your body or 


_| your spirit ? 


/ What did he draw a lesson from for the woman ? 
' And now what does he draw a lesson from for 
| his disciples ? 

Must you let your personal wants or comfort 
keep you from doing good when an opportunity 
offers ? 

r Does doing the good your Heavenly Father 
asks of you strengthen your spirit as meat does 
jthe body? 

Can you see from this what Jesus meant? 

Did what the woman said lead the Samaritans 
to come to him ? 

Do we know what he said to them? 

Did they believe on him ? 

How long did he tarry with them ? 

Will these words of Jesus at Jacob’s well help 
you to live rightly ? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS 


Why did the disciples marvel that he talked 
with the woman? . 

Why did the woman think that he might be 
the Christ? 

Was that a good reason ? 

What word did he use ina spiritual sense in 
his reply to his disciples ? 

Did they understand him ? 

How did Jesus explain what he meant? 


Did he enjoy more doing his Father's. work: 


than in satisfying his hunger? 
Might not his interest in that work have re- 
moved his hunger for a time ? 


Do you see how serving God from love, and 


helping men, would be for the soul as food tor the 
body ? 


In saying there are yet four months to the har- | 


vest, what did he refer to? 


GI 


[The fields were then probably green with the 
new corn. It would be ripe in four months. ] 
When he said, ‘‘look on the fields, they are 
white already to harvest,’ what did he mean? 

[He then referred to the people who were com- 
ing to, himdrom Sychar.] 

What would the harvest be? 

What was the effect of his preaching upon the 

Samaritans? 

_ Have you ever thought how much of your 
present enjoyment in life comes from what was 
done by those who lived before you? 

’ In what ways are you reaping what others have 
sown? © 

How will these lessons of Jesus. at the well lead 
you to think about the words he uses? 

Can you profit by these lessons? 

In what way? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The woman and the Samaritans; the conclusion that Jesus was the Christ; the living upon the 
doing of God’s will; the harvest of men; the reaping of what others have sown; the Samaritans. 


